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Songs of the Army, 


By Pevare Mus O’Reity. 





L 
JHE TROOPER TO HIS MARE. 


Oxp gitl that hast borne me far and fast 
On pawing hoofs that were never loth, 
Oar gallop to-day may be the last 
For thee, or for me, or for both! 
As I tighten your gitth do you nothing daunt ? 
Do you catch the hint of our forming line? 
And now the artillery move to the front, 
Have you never a qualm, Bay Bess of mine? 


It is dainty to see you sidle and start 
As you move to the battle’s cloudy marge, 
And to feel the swells of your wakening heart 
Wher cur sonorous bugles sound a charge; 
At the scream of the shell and the roll of the drum 
You feign to be frightened with roguish glance ; 
But up the gresii slopes where the bullets hum, 
Coguettishly, darling, I've known you dance. 


Your skin is satin, your nostrils red, 
Your eyes are a bird's or a loving girl's; 
And from delicate fetlock to stately head 
A‘ throbbing vein-cordage around you curls:— 
Oh, joy of my heart! if you they slay, 
For triumph or rout I little care; ; 
For there isn’t in all the wide valley to-day 
Such « dear little, bridle-wise, thorough-bred 


mare | 





m1. 
HOW THE SOLDIERS TALK. 


Wer have heard the rebel yell, 
We have héard the Union shout, 
We have weighed the matter very well 
And mear to fight it out; 
In victory’s happy glow, 
In the gloom of utter rout, 
We have pledged ourselves—‘‘ Come weal or woe, 
By Heaven! we fight it out.” 


*Tis now too late to question 
What brought the war about; 
*Tis a thing of pride and passion 
And we mean to fight it out. 
Let the “big wigs” use the pen, 
Let them cancus, let them spout, 
We are half a million weaponed men 
And mean to fight it out. 


Our dead, our loved, are crying 
From many @ stormed redoubt, 
In the swamps and trenches lying— 
“Oh, comrades, fight it out! 
Twas our comfort as we fell 
To hear your gathering shout, — 
Rolling back the rebels’ weaker yell— 
God-speed you, fight it out!” 


The negro—free or slave— 
We care ne pin about, 
But for the flag our fathers gave 
We mean to fight it out; 
And while thet banner brave 
One rebel rag shall flout, 
With volleying arm and flashing glaive 
By Heaven! we fight it out! 


Oh, we've heard the rebel yell, 
We have heard the Union shout, 
‘We have weighed the matter very well, 
And meen to fight it out; 
In the finsh of perfect triumph, 
And the gloom of utter rout, 
We have sworn on many a bloody field 
“We mean to fight it out!” 
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THE SITUATION. 


¥F we wonld all only bear in mind the chances 
and conditions of every. war, we should be 
less disposed to grumble over our mishaps or 
reason too confidently from our successes. That 
the campaign of this summer was to be fierce, 
protracted, and like all campaigns, uncertain, 
every thoughtful man was aware. That Ler, 
if too sorely pressed to risk a battle in the open 
field, could fall back, and with a trained army, 
behind the defenses of Richmond, hold Grant 
Tong at bay, was as evident a possibility as it is 
now a plain fact. That some one or many of 
the accessory movements of Grant might fail, 
and so delay and embarrass his own operations, 
was as probable in May as it is proved in August. 
That SaemMan’s campaign was as dangerousas 
it was daring ; thatto penctrate an enemy’s coun- 
try in the face of his army and through a most 
difficult region where nature was his most effi- 
cient ally, to advance further and farther from 
your base, exposing your supplies to the flying 
assaults of guerrilla hordes hovering upon your 
flanks and rear, was 2 movement full of constant 
peril whose failure would be as unfortunate as 
its triumph wonld be magnificent and vital, and 
that necessarily, both in Virginia and Georgia, 
the progress of events could not be other than 
gradual, since only very foolish people believed 
in a sudden “collapse” of the rebellion, or 
*‘ breaking its back-bone” at a stroke—all these 
things we ought to have known if we did not; 
and we shall individually not plume ourselves 
very much upon having suggested last April and 
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, because the consideration was so obvious, 
to who wished to wait until August before 
nominating a President that there was no reason 
to suppose the would end by August. 
But because the campaign is not yet decided, 
because Grant is still before Richmond and 
SHerMAn not yet in 
are regaled with the ancient taunt of the enemy, 
‘*You can’t conquer the South ;” and with the 
old whine of the friend, ‘‘Oh dear! the North 
loves dirt, and wishes to be humiliated.” 

Now the whole question of this war is a ques- 
tion of character. That the Government—or, 
in other words, the people—have the power to 
subdue the rebels and restore the Union, is un- 
deniable. The only inquiry is, will they exert 
the power, or have they become indifferent? 
We confess that we see no sign of it. The ex- 
citement and enthusiasm of the opening war 
have of course passed away. The apparent 
unanimity has disappeared; and the party di- 
visions which in every country, at every period, 
and in every war, have been developed, are evi- 
dent among ourselves. The enormous expense, 
the inevitable civil, military, and naval blun- 
ders, which also accompany every great war, 
have appeared, and with them the bitter par- 
tisan appeals to political hostility based upon 
systematic misrepresentation, and sustained 
secret sympathy with the enemy. ‘The fooli 
prophecies and deceits of the press, which 
by no means always willfal, but often the result 
of enthusiasm and imperfect information, have 
also fitfully exalted and depressed the sensitive 
national heart, until now, in the fourth year of 
the war, with a Presidential election coming 
on, the fury of party difference is so hot that 
many 4 doubtful observer wonders whether pa- 
triotism is not altogether lost and the country 
ruined. 

No; the time for that question is passed. 
The enemies of this country never had so fair 
a chance as in the winter of 1860-61, and that 
chance is lost forever. Those enemies were 
united, ready, firm, and every advantage, moral 
and physical, was theirs. The North—to use 
a convenient term—was sure neither of its cause 
nor of its purpose; it doubted not only whether 
it had a right to fight, but whether it wanted to, 
or whether it could. Its traditions and habits 
were all those of peace: it was a trader, and war 
ruined trade; for slavery it cared very little; 
the first thing it feared, and had always avoided 
at any cost, was attempted disunion; the sec- 
ond thing was interruption of its trade; it felt 
itself doubting, half despairing ; 
it saw that it had nine hundred soldiers in its 
army, four ships in its navy and five hundred 
thousand dollars in its treasury; it heard many 
of the trusted leaders of ** Northern” sentiment 
loudly crying, ‘‘ Let them go!” ** Let them go!” 
it was sure of nothing whatever but its own 
doubt. It seemed a moribund, effete nation, a 
huge mummy, apparently erect, but which the 
slightest touch would bring down in dust. . That 
was the most horrible, the most humiliating 
hour that any true American has ever known. 
And just as the appalled spectator listened to 
hear the death-rattle from these shriveled lips 
they suddenly swelled with the red blood from 
the heart, and the battle-cry of life burst from 
them exultingly. : 

Into the struggle we went. Every thing w 
to do, and every thing was done: armies to be 
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by its factious enemies as an intoleratile 
stands.ready to hear and consider every author- 
ized offer of peace which may be made by the 
rebels. No man whose opinion is free from fac- 
tious bias believes that the Government wishes 
another shot fired in this war, or has any other 
desire than the restoration and permanent se- 
eurity of the Union. 

If these things are so—and who will deny it— 
is there any reason for shaking and shuddering ? 
We all meet a great many loud Copperheads and 
faint-hearted patriotseyery day ; but in all wars 
the grumblers, and doubters, and opponents are 
always apparently more numerous than the de- 
voted and energetic friends, unless—as in France 
in '93, and in the slave States now—the opposi- 
tion is suppressed by terror. There are not half 
so many Copperheads and faint-hearted patriots 
among us now as there were in the Revolution. 
Every difficulty we encounter was ten-fold 
greater in our fathers’ time. Sometimes the 
clouds of discontent and opposition were so thick 
that Wasurncton himself was almost discour- 
aged. But he knew that a people which had 
been willing to try the struggle with the great 





of their sires. Be of good cheer, O ye of little 
faith! the soul of the American people is 
marching on. 





THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


Tat the Administration is not the Govern- 
ment is a very favorite proposition of those who 


North in exasperating the Southern gentlemen 
to revolt; im fact, gives all the moral aid and 


replies with the air of a man who is making an 
excellent repartee, “Sir, the Administration is 
not the Government.” 

Very true: neither is the body the soul. But 
when a Government is assailed a man can pur- 
sue but one of two courses; he must eithér help 
save the Government by aiding those who ad- 
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tion i@ unconstitutional in its general policy, 
how can it support it in raising an army, for in. 
stance, by which it may enforce its itu. 
tional measures? The Opposition say that the 
are in favor of the Government which is@hdan- 
gered by the Administration. How, then, can 
they conscientiously strengthen an administra- 
tion which threatens the Government? 

This is the point upon which the logic of Mr. 
Fernaxpo Woon is stronger than that of those 
who declare their hostility to the Administration, 
and yet insist upon supporting the Government 
by men and money. The truth is, the Govern. 
ment of the United States is to be attacked and 
defended only in the Administration. Elect g 
peace Administration, and you overthrow that 
Government. Elect a war Administration, and 
evidently you can maintain the Government only 
by supporting the Administration; which is, in 
other words, supporting its policy. Therefore, 
if any man believed, what a great many men 
say, that the Administration is trying to over- 
throw the Government, it would be his’patriotic 
duty to save it by depriving the Administration 
of men and money. But to do that is to secure 
the triumph of the rebellion. What then? He 
is of opinion that the Administration is as rebel- 
lious as the rebellion. 

It was a great political blunder of the Oppo- 
sition not to see and avoid the danger of the 
ery that the Administration is not the Govern- 
ment, and that the Administration is unconsti- 
tutional—because that led them to justify those 
who refuse to support the Administration, which 
@ man with one eye could see was surrendering 
the Government, and so placed them by the side 
of the rebels. The true point of attack should 
have been the attempt to show what they would 
denounce as the folly, the weakness, the blun- 
ders, the extravagance of the Administration, 
while they stoutly supported its calls for men 
and money: showing as artfully as possible that 
the Administration with all its faults must be 
endured because it was constitutionally elected, 
and the alternative of its overthrow was anarchy; 
while the war should be prosecuted more vigor- 
ously and more economically under another ad- 
ministration. This is what Doveras would 
have done—what any great party leader would 
have done. 

Instead of this they denounce the Adminis- 
tration as treacherous to the Government, and 
thereby compel themselves to follow Mr.-Frr- 
NANDO Woop. Does any sane American sup- 
pose that that following leads to national union, 
liberty, or honor? This war is to be prosecuted 
to the victory of the Union, or it is to be stopped 
upon terms that rebels may prescribe. Is there 
any possible candidate among those who have 
opposed the Administration whose name would 
be a guarantee of greater vigor in conducting 
the war? And if not, is not the defeat of the 
Administration a step toward the overthrow of 
the Government? 





DAWSON’S “FEDERALIST.” 


Some months since appeared a large and 
handsome edition of the Federalist, edited by 
Mr. Hewry B. Dawson. The publication was 
presently followed by a highly animated corre- 
spondence in the papers between the editor, Mr. 
Dawson, and Messrs, James A. Hamiton and 
Joun Jay, mainly touching the aid and appro- 
bation the latter gentlemen were asserted or im- 
plied to have given to the new edition. So far 
as the controversy was we believe ig is 
ended; but in “‘Mr. Jay’s Second Letter on 
Dawson's Introduction to the Federalist” there 
are points of profound public concern. 

We have more than once alluded to the at- 
tempt now making to denationalize the Union 
in the popular mind, The friends and political 
allies of the rebel leaders, under the cry of State 
Rights and State Sovereignty, are following Mr. 
CaxHovn in his effort to establish the popular 
conviction that the Union is a League of sov- 

and independent States, and that the 

tution is a treaty of whose obligations, as 

of the scope of his allegiance to it, each sov- 
jo This doctrine, of course, 

is the end of the Union, of the Government, and 
of the Nation; and is the complete triumph of 
the rebellion. The Federalist has been always 
considered the impregnable defense of the doc- 
trine of American nationality in the Union. It 
was therefore a skillful plan of the enemies of 
ee ee hes 
fense. according to Mr. Jar, has 
been and the object of his Second 
Letter is to show that Scrisver’s comely c‘i- 
tion of the Federalist is and is to be edited by 
Da , for a second volume is yet to 
come, to the fundamental faith of the 
American people in the trath that their fathers 
in formiig the Union practically founded a na- 
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«<q sovereign State should be unaccountable to 
all else but Deity.” Ca noun and the secession 
philosophers, Bishop Horxins and the slavery 
apologists, are of course duly eulogized, and 
Europe is called upon to recognize the Confed- 
eracy that has so nobly maintained itself: this, 
it appears, being the kind of political informa- 
tion which the members of the society are so 
anxious to diffuse. 

In the course of the work Mr. Waicur cen- 
sures Mr. Mortey’s letter to the London Times 
at the opening of our war; but adds, by way of 
comfort to the enemies of the American Union, 
that “‘Mr. Hewry B. Dawson has a rod in 
pickle that will be sufficient to whip him [Mr. 
Mort er] into the traces.” The context shows 
Mr. Wricutr’s perfect familiarity with Mr. Daw- 
son’s views. ‘* The chief point of difference be- 
tween us is that he [Mr. Henry B. Dawson] 
considers the word ‘nation’ should never be 
used in connection with the United States, each 
State being the only ‘nation,’ whereas it ap- 
pears to the writer [Mr. Wricur] that, with 
clear conceptions that each State is the real na- 
tion, the United States may properly be called 
a ‘nation’ of nations. Mr. Dawson's edition 
of the Federalist has been alluded to, and his 
valuable notes will be found coincident with the 
views herein taken, and will be followed with 
the publication of other debates connected with 
the adoption of our Constitution, most oppor- 
tune, and furnishing important information of 
which few have knowledge...... His extensive 
historical explorations convinced him years ago 
that we were all wrong about the theory of our 
Government.” 

This is the useful political knowledge which 
is diffused, in the “ Society’s” own style and 
grammar, of the new edition of the Federalist ; 
namely, that it is edited by (as Mr. Jay informs 
us) an Englishman, Mr. Hexry B. Dawson, 
who has already, in print, charged, without prov- 
ing, General Puram with complicity in Ar- 
NOLD’s treason; and who now undertakes, as 
Mr. Jax contends, to shake the national rever- 
ence for the men who exposed the essential folly 
of the doctrine of State sovereignty; to show 
that the evils of the old Confederacy did not 
spring from the nature of the bond; and that 
the Constitution was foisted upon the nation by 
false pretenses and political trickery. 

Every one who reads Mr. Dawson’s intro- 
ductjon can judge from its tone whether his edi- 
torial intention was to strengthen or to weaken 
public respect for the authors of the Federalist, 
and to confirm or destroy the conviction, essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the Union, that we” 
are a nation and not a Confederacy. But while 
thie may be a matter of inference from the intro- 
duction, the quotations from the work of Mr. 
Wrieut’s, which Mr. Jay publishes in his 
“Second Letter,” leave little doubt that the in- 

tention of Mr. Dawson’s edition of the Federal- 
ist is to show us that “‘ we are all wrong about 
the theory of our Government ;” that sovereignty 
belongs to the States, not to the nation; that, 
consequently, secession is a reserved right; the. 
war against secession wicked, and the Union at 
an end. 








TO UNION MEN. 


Tue rebel papers, considering that they are 
printed in what they call atiother country, are 
curiously interested in the political movements 
ef this country. They print long columns of 
anxious speculation, and then assure us that 
they have no shadow of interest in the matter, 
and that their contempt for us and our affairs 
exceeds expression. A recent performance of 
this kind in the Richmond Ezaminer is pecu- 
liarly amusing. It thinks it sees signs that the 
Administration is to be defeated, and it cati not 
conceal its joy. Its ribaldry is as remarkable 
+ 88 in the days that followed Sumter, when it 
was full of fervid longings that the Yankees 
would only come down and be soundly floggéd 
by the slaves, since Southern gentlemen dis- 
dained the dirty business of whipping them with 
their own hands. Since then, However, at 
Vicksburg, at New Orleans, at Gettysburg, and 
in Virginia and Georgia the Southern gentle- 
men were not disinclined to try their hands; 
and it is a curious and interesting fact-that they 
have whipped the Yankees all the way'from Get- 


tysbarg to Petersburg, and the Ohio to 
Atlanta, and will probably not be + until 
they have whipped the scoundrels into the Gulf. 

The Richmond Examiner rith solemn 


: says . 
exultation, in words that are the just indica- 
tion of the dignity of the rebel «:ause and the 
honorable spirit in which it is conciucted: “The 


obscene ape of Illinois is about...to’be deposed 
from the Washington purple,,.... He wai in the 
eyes of all mankind an unanswer shies t 
for our secession ; he stood there a justi- 
fication, seven feet high, of the st resolu- 


t political 
tnion with a race not oi aly of produc- 
ne ae & being, bet ‘making dt a ruler and 

ng.” 

There is a great deal more ir this strain, 
which is peeuliar to a baby-selling: chivalry—a 


strain in which Jerrerson Davis showed him- 
self an accomplished adept when he ealled his 
fellow-citizens against whom he has drawn the 
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ly apprehended by ourselves, the moral value of 
the maintenance of the Administration. Con- 
tem 
the 
rebels and their friends the Copperheads have 
constantly denounced it as ‘‘ Lixcouy’s war;” 
while our own foreign friends and enemies have 


to the point of declaring that they must have a 
change merely for the sake of change, that the 
defeat of Mr. Lixcoxn will be accepted by their 
own population as a sign of desire to compro- 
mise and yield, while it will be understood by 
foreign powers in the same way, and assure them 
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For it would 
world that the loyal 
States, while they differed 
points of policy, were heartily agreed 
one great essential aim of the mainte- 
the Union by arms against all who by 
overthrow; that failures of many 
inseparable from all human enter- 
had begun, they meant to 
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Any change what- 
ever shows some kind of dissatisfaction with the 
war and its policy. But the re-election of the 
President reveals a grim and impregnable reso- 
lution, the earnest of absolute victory. 





AN ARMISTICE. 
A cry for an armistice is sometimes heard. 
Let us stop fighting for six months, shouts some 
or orator, and call a Convention of 
the North and South, and see if they haven’t 
had enough of it, and on what conditions they 
will come back. 
It might be replied to this suggestion that the 


But no Government can postpone its dignity 
without fatal harm. If a Convention should be 
offered and spurned the result would not be the 
union of the North, as prophesied—it would be 

















end in one of ‘wo ways; either the rebellion 
will overthrow the Government, or the Govern- 
ment will subdue the rebellion. 





FARRAGUT. 

Tue part of the navy in the summer’s cam- 
paign, if it begins late, begins gloriously. Fanr- 
Racut has already joined his name to those 
most cherished in our naval history, and no 
such history is more splendid than the Ameri- 
can. Our children will speak of Farracur as 
we speak of Perry and Decatur, of LAWRENCE 
and Presie. The action at the mouth of Mo- 
bile Bay reminds us of the remark made by the 
traitor Commodore Barron, who was captured 
at Hatteras Inlet. He was in Fort Warren, and 
heard the recital from a newspaper of Farra- 
GuT’s victorious entry at New Orleans. Pro- 
foundly interested, and forgetting his treason, 
and remembering only the glory of the service 
with which his own name had been honorably 
associated, Barron exclaimed, vehemently, 
‘* Yes, yes; I tell you nothing can stand against 
our navy.” 

There is not a loyal man or boy, not a true 
woman or girl, in the land who does not rejoice 
in the victory of Farracut and his gallant men, 
or grieve in sympathy with the hearts that bleed 
for Craven and his honored crew. The duty 
of the navy in this war has been enormous and 
difficult, but how bravely it has been done! Its 
victories have been, in a sense, more impressive 
than any others. The baffling of the Merrimac, 
the passing Fort Jackson, the destruction of the 
huge rebel ram the Mississippi and the reduc- 
tion of New Orleans, Porter's exploits upon 
the Western waters, the sinking of the Alabama, 
and now the occupation of Mobile Bay, are all 
single events that shine with signal lustre in the 
story of the war. 

We do not enter into the Monitor quarrel. 
That they are totally useless no one who re- 
members the day in Hampton Roads is likely 
to believe, while that very day may have caused 
too great confidence in them as the only valua- 
ble vessels. Fanrracut’s feeling about “ fight- 
ing in an iron kettle” is very intelligible, nor 
less so his love of hearts of iron in ribs of oak. 


with its soldiers, Over the heads of each floats 
the same old flag. In the hearts of each burns 
the same invincible purpose—Union and Lib- 
erty! 

“The army and navy forever, 

And three cheers for the red, white, and blue,” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION, 
Gewerat Guant has resumed operations on the James 
On Saturday, 18, General Hancock 
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T never looked before ; 
With oaks and silver beeches, 
I cared for nothing more. 


Bu: now I stoop and gather 
The loveliness I see, 
And every tiny blossom 
Erings happiness to me. 
i forget the noble forests, 
The oaks and hazel bowers, 
And bless the rocky mountains 
For the beauty of their flowers. 


When in the lard of sorrow 
We climb the weary hill, 
We ieave the rich green meadows 
That were so calm and still; 
The rocks close in around us, 
The air is sharp and cold, 
We can not help regretting 
The summer days of old. 


But though the great are taken, 
Smali pleasures still are left; 

Stoop down, and we shall gather 
A blossom in each cleft; 

And though our thoughts may wander 
To lost and lovely bewers, 

We bless the rocky mountains 
For the beauty of their flowers! 





BEFORE PETERSBURG. 


On our first page and on page 548 we give sketch- 
es illustrating General Grant’s campaign before 
Petersburg. The scene of the Expiosion at Ciry 
Porxt, which occurred August 9, and which is il- 
lustrated on our first page, was along the new pine 
wharf at the main steamboat landing. This wharf 
was one-third of a mile in length. Back from its 
edge ten or twelve feet was the large new Govern- 
ment warehouse, also of pine, nearly coextensive 
in length with the wharf, and answering as a dépét 
for the railroad which conveys supplies to the army. 
Across the railroad, and at the foot of the hill on 
which the small town is situated, was a new row of 
buildings, accommodating the Post-office, Adams's 
Express office, and the Quarter- "s office. 
Upon the hill, besides abowggp <ozen houses, were 

vamerous tents for soldiers,” On the morning of 
the explosion three barges, the Major-General 
Meade, the J. FE. Kendrick, and the J. C. Campbell 
lay close to the wharf. The J. E. Kendrick was 
loRded -vith ammunition, and it was on this boat 
that the mischief was developed from a too careless 
handling of the ammunition. The 11.30 a.m. train 
was just about to start out when a stunning shock 
was heard, and the air was piled thick with the ru- 
inous fragments which in their fall rained down 
upon ‘the tents and houses on the hill, and upon 
the heads of passengers on board the train, scatter- 
ing the ground for a mile around with muskets, 
shells, bolt-heads, and the ribs of exploded barges. 
The Kendrick was blown to atoms with the loss of 
all on board—a dozen or more of sculs. The cap- 
tain was absent. The General Meade and the 
Campbell were destroyed and sunk with little if any 
loss of life. The wharf was torn up, the warehouse 
was destroyed, and the railroad cars shattered, 
though not irreparably, by the concussion. The 
row of buildings the other side of the railroad was 
crushed, The entire loss of was about two 
millions. The loss of life was not so large as might 
have been expected. Upward of 50 were killed, 
82 of whom were colored Jaborers. Besides these 
nearly a hundred were wounded, a great proportion 
slightly. It was altogether a melancholy and heart- 
sickening accident. 

The illustration on page 548 represents the charge 
which followed the explosion in front of Petersburg, 
July 30, This sketch gives also a more detailed 
outline of the scene of the exploded mine. The 
heights shown in the picture are those of Cemetery 
Ridge, and were the points aimed at by our troops. 
In the fore-ground is the crater formed in the rebel 
works by the explosion. Here it was that our sol- 
diers were maszed for further efforts, while in the 
mean time troops are hurrying up for support. This 
was the ground also of the flag of truce, and was lit- 
erally covered with the fallen. 





THE FEDERAL OFFICERS’ QUAR- 
TERS IN CHARLESTON. 








ious, too impatient of the pain and grief so unusual 


all the grief that I had been through in those days 
after my father’s death, I said, angrily, that what 
was to become of me God only knew. I had one 
of those natures that rebel at pain, that resent its 
approach, and when a great blow falls, instead of 
yielding to it, meet it with a passionate and unrea- 
soning resistance. The lady principal of the school 
at which I was when these successive blows fell— 
the death of my father and the loss of fortune—of- 
fered me a situation as teacher of music and draw- 
ing in her establishment. In a kind of haughty 
scorn of the pride that was strong within me, and 
which such a position—there among my whilom ar- 
istocratic school-mates—must so outrage, I accept- 
ed the situation, and retained it, through what rack 
of pain and defiance only my own soul knew, and 
it is no matter to tell here. ; 

My salary was a stinted one, and my duties, 
from my very ignorance of what was due me, were 
made almost unendurably onerous. I had been the 
haughtiest young chit of them all in my palmy 
days, and in my lowered estate I received, meas- 
ure for measure, what I had meted out to others; 
though I must say for myself that my pride and 
hauteur had never vented itself on such helpless- 
ness as mine was now. I had never taunted the 
fallen—no, thank God! never that. My scorn had 
been for those who were my equals in worldly posi- 
tion. For them I evinced my preference or dislikes 
in a reckless way that made me enemies, who open- 
ly exulted in what they called my downfall. 


tured the martyrs. Never mind; the end of it all 
was, that when Philip Warburton sought out 
and asked me a second time to be his wife (he had 
asked me the first time two years before) I said 
“Yes,” scorning myself for saying it, for I did not 
love him; but I thought any thing would be pref- 
erable to the indignity of the position I was in, and 
I said Yes. 

Philip Warburton was @ man twice my own age 
—not a man to act rashly. For reasons of his own 
he did not offer to marry me at once. He took me 
away from all that pain and humiliation, and placed 
me with a lady friend to rest and recover my jaded 
spirits, he said. He committed me to her with 
many charges that I was to be well taken care of; 
and at the last, ere he left me, he told me, with a 
grave kindness that touched me some, that I was 
to be happy and learn to love him. He saw very 
plainly that I did not yet. 

Mrs. Lawrence was a widow lady with one son— 
he away in the army. 

I was not patient in those days. 1 was bitter at 
the need that had tempted me to accept the charity 
of Philip Warburton—for so I named it in my 
scorn—J—living upon the charity of the man I had 
promised to marry! Every time I thought of it I 
writhed; but I was too proud to tell him so, and 
too cowardly to return to my former position as 
musical drudge for Madame A—— 

He wrote often; I, rarely ; but he never came to 
see me; and I was thankful for that; for, far from 
feeling any grateful tenderness toward this man, 
who was so patient with my waywardness, so kind 
to my need, so delicate of my delicacy, I thought 
of him only as one who had taken advantage of my 
position to make himself my tyrant. 1 constantly 
contemplated my fetters, and made them galling by 
h them. 


Fe 


by loading it with favors. I staid ly where 
he had left me; but I never wore any of the pres- 








had done—he found my and in some manner 
peculiar to himself made it for the first time con- 
scious of its own We were very hap- 


readings, were strangely broken in upon. 
In my impatience and wonder I finally asked him 
what it meant. 


alone in the summer-house in the lower part of the 
garden. He gave me a strange look when I asked 


him that—a steadfast before which my 
eyelids drooped, and I felt the startled blood glow 
in my cheek, and that was sweet to pain 


stirred in my heart, and thrilled every pulse of my 


He had not spoken, he had not answered my 
question ; he did not need. But presently he said, 
in a low voice, 

‘* Shall we go up to,the house, Frances ?” 

I scarcely understood him, but when he rose I 
rose also, and we went slowly up to the house, my 
eyes downcast, and his—sometimes—sometimes upon 
my face. , 

He went in, or I supposed he did. I remained 
outside, reluctant to enter, lest something should 
jar upon the fond sweetness of the thoughts that 


.| ‘were moving me, and which were 80 new, so tender, 


that I shrank involuntarily from meeting Mrs. Law- 
rence’s uneasy eyes. 

She had seen us, however, come in from the gar- 
den, and she came out , and stood beside 
me. Prsocoupiel I con Temiitas eats 
was agitated—very much so. 4 

Presently she put her arm round me and drew 
me to her. 

‘*My dear child,” she said, abruptly, ‘Robert 
likes you very much, don’t he ?” 

“ Yes, I think he does,” I said, my heart sinking 

, a8 it always did when she spoke of him 
in that tone of-vague anxiety, 

‘And you like him?” 

“Yes, I like him.” 

“ Very much?” 

‘* Very much.” 

She strained me closer and kissed me. ‘‘ Don’t 
dear, don’t like him so much, I don’t want you to; 
don’t, don’t dear,” and taking her arms from round 
me, she wrung her hands together in a strange, ex- 

fashion. 


cited 
‘*Why not? why I not likehim? Whatdo 
you mean ?” I asked, chills creeping over me. 
‘There, don’t be angry, don’t be vexed with me, 
I don’t want to vex any body, but I don't want you 
to like Robert too much.” : 
“Why not?” 
She sighed, long and heavily, “ He might die, 
know.” 


I felt like choking ; I clung to the pillar by me. 
I understood her in part—Robert must die to me. 
She meant that, no matter why ; he was not for me; 
nothing was for me. 

“Don't, don’t look s6,” Mrs. Lawrence said, anx- 
iously, putting out her hand and holding my dress. 
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I made a faint effort to release my hand. I could 
not speak. He resisted the movement an instant, 
then his clasp fell heavily away from mine, and 
scarce knowing what I did, I suffered his mother 
to lead me away toward the house. 

She took me to her own room, seated me, and 
closed the door. 

sip chm wave speaking 
rapidly and excitedly, “ you can 
must not love Robert ?” — 


“ This is why,” she went on: “long ago Philip 
Warburton loved me—me—do 


twenty-two years had not 
yet healed. Do you think then that I will ever suf- 
fer son of mine to defraud him of his second love as 
I did of his first? Ab, woe isme! Why did Rob- 
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I went from Mrs. Lawrence’s room to my own. I 
did not go out to tea that night, and Mrs. Law- 
rence brought it to me with her own fair hands, 
saying, as she set it down, 

‘*T have told him, my dear, what you said, and 
he bore it very well. Indeed I begin to think my 
alarm on his account was needless. He was quite 
merry at tea—quite, indeed—so much so that I ven- 
tured to speak about Rose. He has always liked 
and admired her, I find ; and after that, you know, 
the rest is easy. It'll all come out right yet. Don't 
you think so? You and he were having a very 
comfortable little flirtation ; but it was really time 
to put a stop to it, as I told him.” 

‘And what did he say to that?” I demanded, 
suddenly interrupting her volubility. 

“He laughed, and said, ‘Yes, mother.’"” And 
she went away. 

Sitting there, in the twilighted room, I repeated 
slowly and faithfully to myself all that Robert had 
ever said to me. I put looks, which might mean 
any thing, out of the question. I found it was not 
much, Bereft of the manner which had, I im- 
agined, so emphasized it, and said far more than 
the words had, I found it was not much. 

With my usual haste I concluded that what his 
mother said was true. On his part, all these sum- 
mer hours in which he had taught me to love him 
he had only been amusing himself with me—fiirt- 
ing, in short. - I was a sensible girl to spend any 
regrets on him. 

I said that to myself; but my cheeks glowed, 
and my heart throbbed impatiently. 

‘I threw back the blind of my window, finally, 
and went out of doors. I thought if I could once 
see Robert’s face, once meet his eyes, I should 
know. Why did I want to know? What right 
had I to want to know? None. But still I was 
resolved that I would know. I lingered about out- 
side till it was quite dark, but I saw nothing of 
Robert, and finally I went in without seeing him. 

I met him at breakfast the following morning ; 
but his face told me nothing. His eye met mine 
calmly, naturally, neither seeking nor avoiding me. 

My heart, which owed its every throb to Philip 
Warburton, sank heavily. If I could only speak 
with him, I thought, and I lingered about all the 
forenoon feverishly watching an opportunity, and 
re ing myself—for what? Iknew not. Sure- 
ly what I had said to Mrs. Lawrence was true. I 
had meant it at the time? Yes, alas! and I dared 
not do other than mean it now. 

Mrs. Lawrence had told me that Robert had re- 


glimpse of Robert. 
Mrs. Lawrence watched me with evident uneasi- 


ness, bustling about very energetically for her, and 
for herself always some business in my 


vented, in her quiet way, all speech between us. 
And why should we have speech of each other? 
Alas! I know not; but I longed for it nevertheless. 
I made errands where to escape the vicinity 
of Mrs. Lawrence. But whether I went into the 
garden, or to the orchard, or to the currant-bushes, 
Mrs. Lawrence made it convenient to accompany me. 


hin, the night before. I knew it, and yet I took no 
step toward him. In another moment he had passed 
me, and I was, in my keen, self-reproach, about to 
go after him, when Mrs. tga no 


At last it was dinner-time ; and now I thought I 
should certainly be able to get an opportunity of 
speaking to Robert. But he was not at dinner, and 
a little before the conclusion of the meal Mrs. Law- 
rence remarked, carelessly, that she thought ‘* Rob- 
ert would have a pleasant ride after all,” glancing 
at the sky, which, cloudy all the morning, was 
clearing now. 

I felt that she watched me furtively as she 
said it, and in vague uneasiness I asked suddenly, 
“ Where has Robert gone?” 

“Oh, only to Boone!” 

Rose lived at Boone. I could almost see myself 
the darkness that swept over my face at this an- 
nouncement. 

Mrs. Lawrence was relentless. ‘‘My dear,” she 
said, as she was leaving the table, ‘‘ Lawrence has 
gone to ask Rose to marry him; at least I infer so 





it, its coolness stilled my bodily fever, and lowered 
the irate tone of my spirits to their stillest despond- 
ency. I stood among the rose-bushes by the gate, 
and watched and waited. I knew I was waiting 
with a sick heart for Robert to come. I dare say I 
shivered more than once, but I was scarcely con- 
scious of it. 

I saw, as it grew late, Mrs. Lawrence come out 
and look—-I doubted not forme. She went in, and 
after half an hour came out again—this time down 
the walk toward me. I shrunk farther and farther 
back in the shadow, and finally down the walk by 
the fence. The sound of horse's hoofs suddenly 
quickened my steps. 

Robert had come at last, and was taking his way 
round by the stables. 

“Now I will see him !” I said to myself, desper- 
ately, and hid myself among the bushes. 

Mrs. Lawrence passed me while I crouched there. 
Would she go on and meet Robert, and not leave 
him a moment alone? Should I never be able to 
speak to him again? This night I must and would! 

Straining my eyes I fancied I saw Mrs. Law- 
rence returning by another route toward the house, 
and presently distinguished Robert's slow, firm step 
about to pass me, 

I had nerved myself, I stepped out from my con- 
cealment, I was about to speak, when a form flitted 
past me—Mrs. Lawrence—and, fastening upon his 
arm, went chatting up the walk. I shrank back, 
conquered—baffled, by a will weaker far than mine 
in all the ordinary happening of life. 

An instant before I had been chill as death; now 
all my veins tingled like fire, and I stood restrain- 
ing myself, only by a strong effort, from following 
them. 


A moment—many perhaps—I stood so, then, 
suddenly yielding all command of myself, I sped 

lly up the walk after them. 

A strong arm arrested me midway. Robert had 
come back after me. He had seen me when he 
passed me, and had come back after me, and alone, 

He exclaimed as he touched me, 

“You are wet, Frances! Out without a shawl 
this damp night—how could you do so?” 

** Robert,” I cried, clinging to him and sobbing, 
‘* don’t marry Rose!” 

He put an arm quickly round me, st and 
kissed my cheek for the first time in his li But 
he said naught. 

My very heart seemed turned to ice, and my 
limbs dragged like lead. I understood him—it 
was too late. 

He took me in and passed me over to his mother, 
with a warning that I would be ill if I were not at- 
tended to. 

I. 


No matter what became of that night, but I 
know. I know that I thought dawn would never 
come. But it did, and it brought a strange mys- 
terious bustle with it. 

Mrs. Lawrence came into my room early, but I 
was already up. She looked surprised, but kissed 
me smilingly; and miserable as I was I noticed, 
with a kind of bitterness, what an unusual radiance 
her still, beautiful eyes wore, and what a pink flush 
her cheeks had got. 

Robert was not at breakfast, but he came in in 
the course of the morning. All the forenoon I 
wandered aimlessly about. I had plenty of oppor- 
tunities to speak to Robert, but I did not care about 
it now. It was too late. 

I watched drearily, and without interest enough 
to wonder what it was about—the bustle of prepara- 


down—she expected him every moment. 
She sent me away then to dress for his coming. 
Dress! I put on a fresh muslin and touched my 


with Mrs. 


“No.” wut 
‘Ihad no power or care to soften the 
ble: I did not even look at him as I uttered it. 


“T don’t wish to stand by my promise. Miss 
Frances Thorn, will you release me from my prom- 
ise to be your husband?” 

“ Certainly, Sir,” I said, coldly. I thought he 

that to punish 
now, 


was only angry with me, and said 
me. He rose at once. 

**You won't shake hands with me , my dear, 
but you will presently.” And he left the room. 

I sat absently looking at my fingers, and won- 
dering what it meant, when a step came behind 
me, two hands were laid upon my shoulders, and I 
locked up to meet the deeply-loving eyes of Robert 

Lawrence, to hear him say, in tones that trembled 
with emotion, 

‘* Will you take me in his place, Frances?” 

He saw that I would, he knew that I would, 
heya could comprehend that it was possible; and 

“My darling, I said I would never give you up. 
No man has any right to give up the woman he 
loves. I said that there was no law, human or 
divine, that ought to take you from me; and when 
you thought I went to Boone I went instead to see 
Philip Warburton. He is a good man, Frances, a 
noble gentleman. I will bless his name as long as 
I live. -I told him every thing. I talked very 
rashly and excitedly. I said some things that it+| 
would have been better not to have said. But he 
was patient with me, and not only forgave my 
hasty words, but said that, God helping him, he 
would never take for a wife a woman who loved 
another. He gave me his free consent to win you 
A could. Can I—my darling, will you be my 
wife?” 

“Will? Oh, Robert!” I said, holding my bands 
to him and crying. He kissed me then. He had 
never touched lips to hand or cheek before. 

Robert,” I said, after a little, ‘why didn’t you 
tell me last night? What made you let me think 
that about you and Rose ?” 

“*T didn’t tell you, because I had promised Mr. 
Warburton I would not till today. And as to 
Rose”—he colored a little—‘‘I hoped you would be 
as jealous of her as I was of Philip Warburton. 
Were you?” 

* Yes, I believe I was.” 

Robert led me out after a little to Mr. Warbur- 
ton. I could not speak for tears; but I gave him 
my hand, and he held it a moment kindly, under- 
standing all I would have said better than though 
I had spoken it. Perhaps, too, he read in my face 
something of my questioning anxiety concerning 
him ; for he smiled a little sadly, saying: 

“It is better so, my child. I did not love you 
as a man should the woman he marries. But I 
was a lonely old bachelor, and I 
could love me, if I could make you happy, I 
get some of the reward iti my own 
bless you, Frances. I don't blame 


His voice was sad. Involuntarily, as it were, he 
glanced toward Mrs. Lawrence. There 

in her eyes. She looked at him imploringly. 

** Acquit me of blame also, oh, Philip!” she 

“‘T tried indeed. Forgive me that I so failed in the 
trust you imposed upon me.” 

I saw sudden emotion flush over Philip Warbur- 
ton’s face, and taking a step toward her, he said: 
“I forgive you on one condition, Emma, My 
heart is unchanged in all these years—” 


God will keep him. I believe that, if I ask Him, 
cod {ta Seentty, Gol set ery Sn Bee 
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DAY-DREAMS. 


Warne the orange bee on the purple flower 
Of the roadsidé thistle dozes ; 
Where the flying dewn blows, filmy white, 
And the azure sir-bell poises light; 
And where the mole, deep out of sight, 
After his work reposes— 
Alone I would be, 
Without company, 
And dream my old dreams o'er again. 


Where the plovers whirl, and circle, and scream, 


Over the loneliest 3 
Where the eastern clords roll heavy and slow, 
And the glad winds race, and flutter, and blow; 
Where the golden corn is all of a glow, 
And so are the reapers’ faces— 
Alone I would be, 
Without company, 
And dream my old dreams o’er again. 


Where tho fir, so balmy and evergreen, 
And the equirrel, sailor-like, climbs the tree ; 
And the wind is breathing its lullaby, 
Fond, and soft, and ceeselessly, 
The songs of distant zones— 

Alone I would be, 

Without company, : 
And dream my old dreams o'er again. 


Where the sunshine comes in level lines 
Across the velvet mosses, 
And stealing in and out in patches, 
In sunny fits and playful catches, 
As & bough or trunk it snatches; 
With varying gains and losses— 
Alone I would be, 
Without compeny, 
And dream my old dreams o'er again. 





QUITE ALONE. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. ° 


CHAPTER XLII 
LILY 13 SEIZED. 


Lrry wes in haste now to Jeave those Elysian 
Fields, which had exercised so strange a fasci- 
nation over her. She was haunted by the eyes 
of that pai woman. She wandered about 
for full an hour she knew not whither; dazed 
by the colored lamps, the the shonts, 
the braying of bands; the hoarse r| ic of the 
mountebanks, the roaring of the cannon, which 
were to usher in the fire-works. She sought 
vainly for an outlet from the saturnalia; but the 
crowd compassed her about and hemmed her in, 
and on its remotest borders there seemed to be 
more shows and more crowds. 

She was aimost in ir when, 
gain the Place de Ia Concorde, and in 
even of the 
apex was one blaze of light, she found herself 
wedged in a mass of sight-seers who were gath- 





ered round the carriage of aquack doctor. Lily 
had never seen the Elisir d’ but there, as 
large as life, was Doctor Dulcamara. He had 


deviated a little from the costame on which the 
late admirable Lablache conferred well-merited 
fame, inasmuch as over his well- peri- 
wig he wore a Roman helmet of brass, with a 
tremendous plume of crimson horse-hair; but 
the scarlet coat, the frills, the r:-files, the top- 
boots, the buckskin, the watch and pendulous 
seals, the enuff-box, the signet-ring, and the 
gold-headed cane, all belonged to the opera. 
He was an impndent vegabond at best; but had 
the fiow of flashy verbiage common to his tribe, 
and scores of hands were ily extended from 
the crowd beneath him, ho 
francs to be exehanged for the worthless nos- 
trums he extolled so highly. 

His caléche, and the white horse that drew it, 
to boot, were quite a bower of Chinese lanterns ; 
and in the rumble sat his servant, who was at- 
tired as a drum-major in the Imperial Guard, 
whose business it was to.be the butt of his mas- 
ter’s jokes, and grind the barrel-organ when Dul- 
camara was out of breath. The under quack 
was @ fellow of cadaverous traits and discon- 
tented mien, and appeared h ashamed of 
his position. He had reason to be. . He was 
the real doctor. His diploma and license to 
practice were duly certified by the Faculty of 
Paris, and without them Dulcamara feta 
been hauled to prison as a swindler; but the 
genuine physician being poor and idle, and dis- 
solute and drunken, the quack was content to 
pay him so much a-year to use his diploma; 
and he filled up his leisure time by grinding the 
barrel-organ. 
voyager.” Have you never seen that advertise- 


grinder with a 


have but a few momeuts to bestow upon you. 
fT am wanted elsewhere. ae 


podrida — English 


melaxcholy man with the )—strike 
ap the diate & babe fens teks eee 
ing to 


sigh for my presence. 


to 
view 
obelisk, which from base to 


“On demande un médecin pour 


? It means that 
Duleamara the quack is in want of an organ- 


Ww: 
umbrellas must be left at the door. 
turned her head, trembling, and saw the Italian 


wax-work showman. 
me, then ?” continued 


* Aha! you 
Signor Ventimill *‘Do you know that I 
have been looking for you this half-hour ?” 

** F do not know you,” faltered Lily. ‘‘Good- 
night !” 

“Not so fast, picciolina mia. We are not to 

rt in such a hurry.” And the Italian laid his 
teas on Lily's arm. 

“Tet me go! let me go!” cried the terrified 
girl. ‘‘Let me go home.” 

‘‘ Precisely, that is where I am going to take 
you. There is a lady at home who is expecting 
you most anxiously. You have kept her wait- 
ing a very long time. Whole years. Home in- 

. Aha! you little runaway !” 

He tightened his grasp. He passed the other 
hand round her waist. Lily tried to scream, 
when, suddenly some loose garment was thrown 
over her head, and another pair of hands were 
clasped over her mouth. 

**Enough of this trifling,” grumbled very 
hoarsely a man who had been lurking a few 
paces behind the Italian during his parley with 
Lily. ‘*Come, my Phidias of the painting- 
room, bring the young toad along, or some ser- 
gent de ville will be 

“Don’t smother 


try to make her listen to reason. 
nances, mon garcon ; n’oublions jamais les con- 


terrified to speak, but palpitated in grasp o' 
t ruffians like a captured bird. 
ma mie,” went on the Italian, 
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quick as lightning, a long knife 
that glittered in the lamplight. Lily saw that 

She could hear the distant hum 
of the crowd, and the clanging of the music; 
roe Pee solitary, and she was beyond ali 


“Will be quiet, then ?” the Italian asked, 
ee Talf threateningly. 


resplendent bouquet, in which Liberty was to 
have her annual apotheosis, and the rere 
enth, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth of Ji 
to be made glorious forever. 

They were now walking by the water-side. 
That it was the Seine Lily knew, for she could 
see the lamps on the Pont Louis Seize, and the 
Chamber of Deputies flaring with . 
They before a mean wooden 


ing cresset 
toward 
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where his fashionable mourning, his 
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steed he rode were admired, came 
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rons F notary—whom he accused, at many 
tages of their business transactions, of robbing 
im, and who did him the honor to remark, as 
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“ SUNSHINE.” 


««Soxsnrxe!” I love darkness best; 
Day is hard and darkness tender: 
Darkness soothes the aching breast; 
Day but mocks it with his Splendor. 
Wherefore bid me sing of light? 
Me, the mournfal child of Night. 


Ah! my hand upon the string 
Wanders vainly preluding. 
Echoes of the tropic wake! 
Lavish bloom and languid grove, 
Sharp-cut mountain, dreamy lake, 
Giorious nature, glowing love! 
Woovld that I could catch a ray 
For my heart and for my lay. 


Never “here!—This pallid sky 
Makes the very soul to shiver. 
To my brown South let me fy, 
Let me feel once more its fever; 
Let me bury there my pain, 
Live and love and sing again. 





GEN. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN. 


WE give on pages 556 and 557 illustrations of 
General SHeRMAN’s campaign in front of Atlanta. 
The sketch on page 556 represents a portion of the 
Barris or Ezra’s Cuvrcn, fought July 28. Gen- 9 
eral LoGaN, after M‘PHerson’s death, assumed 
temporary command of the Army of the Tennessee. 
This army was, after the battle of the 22d, trans- 
ferred from its position on the east side of Atlanta 
to the extreme right of our army on the west side, 
threatening the Macon Road. The movement was 
the most rapid of a campaign which, for the expedi- 
tious movements of troops over vast distances, will 
be celebrated in the history of the war. The Fif- 
teenth (Locan’s own) Corps had hardly got in po- 
sition on the right before it w~5 attacked by 20,000 
of the enemy under General Stewart. The bat- 
tle, commencing shortly after one o'clock, contin- 
ned with exceeding fierceness until nearly dark. At 
the first onset our men had no shelter of any kind, 
but their keen appreciation of a breast-work was 
shown by the fact that before the fight ended a rail- 
work affording considerabl- shelter had been con- 
atructed. The battle was fought entirely by the 
Fifteenth Corps, and the loss sustained by them is 
probably the slightest that is known—51 killed and 
476 wounded. Over 700 rebel dead were buried by 
our men, and the reports from the rebels acknowl- 
edge a loss of over 5000 men. Among the rebel 
wounded were Generals Lontnc, Stewart, 8. D. 
Lex, Brown, and Greson. 

The sketch gives especially that part of the bat- 
tle in which Woon’s division was engaged, on the 
left. near the church. Harrow held the centre, 
and Morcax L. Ssrrn the right. After the as- 
sault on Woon had thus signally failed an attack 
was made on Surru with some success. SmrrH 
was nearly flanked, and several of his batteries 
were captured; but none of these were taken off 
the field except two howitzers, nor was the posi- 
tion occupied by the rebels, At three o’clock 
Woop reinforced Ssrru, and the line of works 
taken by the rebels was recaptured. The scene 
from General Suerman’s stand-point was one of 
exceeding grandeur. The lines were 80 close to- 
gether that they seemed to be only separated by 
the work for which they were battling. 

On page 557 we give a picture of Ezra’s Cuurcu 
itself. On the same page is another sketch con- 
nected with this battle, giving a view of Deap 
Brook, the scene of a por’ion of the engagement. 
A third sketch represents General SHzrmAn’s head- 
quarters near Decatur, July 19, before the battles 
of the 20th, 22d, and 28th. These quarters were 
at the same time used by Dr. Surppxn, surgeon of 
Hascat’s division, Twenty-third Corps, for the 
purposes of a hospital. 





PARIS FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Tue engraving on page 557 gives the Paris fash- 
ions for the month of August. Although easy of 
wear, these light costumes are not without their 
peculiar complications; and, to be altogether grace- 
ful, require care in the and arrangement 
of the colors for ornament. In addition to the ordi- 
nary disposition to patronize foulards, alpacas, and 
baréges, great favor is being bestowed upon white 
muslin dresses of the first quality, trimmed fantas- 
tically with strips of silk disposed in all directions, 
according to the caprices of the modiste. Indeed, 
light dresses generally, ornamented with silk strips 
attached as just mentioned, or with very small passe- 
menterie trimmings, enjoy a vogue altogether un- 
dispated, and really merit the patronage they meet 
with even in the highest quarters. 

The head-dresses and bonnets worn at this sea- 
sn ate extremely varied in style and shape. The 
chapeau Windsor in Tuscan (shown in one of our 
Mustrations) is one of the most fashionable of the 
reund description; but the legitimate bonnet in 
white tulle—small, round, and with or without 
bevolet—completes, 2 ravir, the white muslin cos- 
tume just alluded to. The bavolet is usually re- 
placed by a bow in tulle or by a garland of small 

flowers gracefully arranged. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1. Wall Dress.—Robe . 
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M. Danozt, in a read to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, has tirected atte 


of avater, into which a Foy of bran was put. In the 
course of twenty-seven days it increased about 36 pounds 
in weight. In the same regiment an exceedingly fat mare, 
that could hardly carry its rider, was reduced from an al- 
lowance of sixty litres of water per day to fifteen, and 
speedily lost its obesity, resuming its former vigor. 


Tne spire of Strasbourg Cathedral had hitherto secured 
to France the distinction of possessing the loftiest structure 
among chureh belfries Known in Europe; but that proud 
pinnacle is destined to be by the tower in pro- 
cess of erection at St. Stephen's Minster, in Vienna. Hith- 


S being now, Strasbourg 
got Mont Blanc. 


A Format, but most essential rule makes letters once 
posted the pape | of the Postmaster-General until they 
are delivered as add 


rget. On one occasion a c 
an office and expressed a fear that he had inclosed two 


rr) lence with two young ladies at the same time, 
and that he had, or feared he had, crossed two letters 
which he had written at the same sitting. 

of this, we are reminded of a case in which a country 
eareee Led 2 Renee Sno Be bend Gome> te 
window, together with the d 

with great em : “Here's a letter; she wants it to 
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ve her here ; and she’s courted by another feller that’s 
not here, and she wants to know whether he is going to 
have her or not.” 
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& moment f and throwing himself from his 

horse came up the walk to where Jake Rennan sat 

cleaning a shot-gun. Jake looked up lazily. 
‘*Wa'al, what is it now ?” 


come t’other way, so you're to watch and stop him 
ef you kin afore he gets to the Forks. Take a couple 
of men with you, more ef you kin, and make it sure 
thistime. Ef he carries the news the Colonel thinks 
he does, it Il be worth money to you to take him.” 

“ All right! Ef he comes my way he’s booked 
for the Colonel's quarters, you may be sure o’ that.” 

A bright-looking boy of some ten years was sit- 
ting near by, hacking at a bit of pine with a rusty 
jack-knife. The new-comer looked at him curious- 
ly. “ That’s not your boy, Jake ?” 

Jake laughed. “I reckon not, I hain’t a Yankee 
myself.” 

** And the boy is. I kin see that stickin’ out 
plainer’n the nose on yer face.” ‘ Yes, and he’s got 
more grit’n most of ’em. Ef he hadn't he'd a never 
been yere. He belonged to one o’ them fellers we 
surprised down at the Run. His father was took 
prisoner and sent off to Richmond, and some of us 
goin’ next day by where the campin’ place had been, 
we found this yer boy pretty bad wounded too; but 
he would git well, and so we let him, and yere he is 
on our hands, as desperit a Yankee as you'll find. I 
kind o° like him though.” 

“ Gritty, eh?” said the man, stepping toward the 
pes Spe bubby, jest you say Hurrah for Jeff 

or quicker ’n light- 
nin’ !” flashing his award in the boy's hoe, 

The little fellow was standing up by this time, 
and his cheeks were flushing. He looked at the 
man an instant, perhaps he saw that he was only 
trying to frighten him. Taking off his ragged hat, 


he swung it over his head, 

“ Hurrah for the Stars and Stripes!” he said, in 
a low voice, but firmly. 

The man's face He looked as though 
he were going to strike him, but Rennan 

‘“‘ Don't bother the boy; run away, Will.” 

The other man “T ‘wasn’t goin’ to 


touch him,” he said, and went down the walk, Jake 
following him, and standing some moments to talk 
with him beyond the boy’s hearing. 

But Will had heard enough. Some poor fellow 
was to be waylaid that night and shot for his dis- 
patches. The boy, young as he was, had had already 
experience in life beyond his years. His father had 


“been living South at the time when the war broke 


out, and of a family of six his father and he had 
alone escaped alive from the persecution which raged 
round every Union man. Three brothers he had 
seen slain, and his mother had died of grief. He 
had refused to leave his father, and now here he was. 
He knew what these men meant when they talked 
about waylaying a courier. ‘If I wasn't such a 
little boy,” he thought, sadly, ‘‘I could do some- 
thing: I wonder if I couldn't any way. The man 
said some time to-night, and I know where the Forks 
are. They'd kill me though, if they caught me at 
it.” He wandered about, thinking it over, anxious 
and unhappy all day. 

When night came he complained of a headache, 
and made it an excuse to go.to bed early. Once 
in the little room where he slept he raised the win- 
dow softly, and clambering out over a roof below, 
he started off as fast as he could go in the direction 
of the Forks. 

They were all too busy getting Jake ready to 
miss him; but he feared lest they should discover 
his absence, and suspect where he had gone. His 
heart beat fast as he flew along the road, and he 
imagined in every sound that he heard Jake upon 
his track. 


He reached the Forks, however, safely. Beyond 
this point the road—rough and scarcely more than 
a bridle-path before—dwindled and diverged into 
various nearly undistinguishable ways. 

It would not answer for him to remain here, but 
where to wait beyond? By which of these scarce- 
ly 1 gat ways would the expected courier 
come 


Fortunately, about half a mile on the woods were 

more open and the growth low. There was a high, 

moon. “Tf only Jake will stay at the Forks 
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open gr ~ re 
climbed a tree, and began his watch, listening at 
the same time for Jake and his men. 





eye. 
Suddenly he heard the tramp of a horse, and al- 

most instantly saw him—it must be he, he 

—a man alone on horseback, and riding at 


suspiciously on, trusting perhaps to the speed of 

the animal he rode 

that » to take him past any danger 
coming down from his perch as quick- 

ty as possible. Se nee Gall Sele tagt Be ond 

his men were waiting not far away ; the courier 





was riding on unconscious of it—passing direct! 
under the tree in which the boy was, when, calen. 
lating the distance with an accuracy born of the 
emergency, Will swung himself lightly down, and 
—strange and providential happening—landed upon 
the back of the animal the courier rode. The 
borse a little; the man, too accustomed to 
danger of all kinds—for couriers 


“Turn back 4 
pee ‘s quickly, whispered the boy; 


bearing the boy with 


Will became the hero of the hour. 

News came soon after of the death of his father 
in prison, and the boy was left the sole survivor of 
his family. 

He begged to stay with the army, and the regi- 
ment into whose hands he had fallen at first were 
too fond and proud of him to send him away. §0 
he staid as drummer-boy. 





GARIBALDI’S WIFE. 


Tue care of a wife and family seemed wholly in. 
compatible with the circumstances surrounding a 
man like Garibaldi, whose life was devoted to the 
cause of liberty—of fighting in behalf of all op- 
pressed peoples—however successful he might be 
in his efforts, he would never have the leisure that 
was required in the,father of a family. Fate, how- 
ever, decided otherwise. 

Finding himself completely isolated, and stand- 
ing alone in the world, from losing all his friends, 
who were drowned at the wreek of the Rio Pards, 
he was one day, while on the lake of Santa Cath- 
arina, sitting in the cabin of the sloop /taparika, 
and looking toward the shore, when suddenly he 
saw, at a farm-house situated on the neighboring 
hill of La Barra, three or four girls busily engaged 
in domestic duties. They were all remarkable for 
beauty ; but one in particular arrested his attention 
for her uncommon grace and loveliness, 

He was still watching them when he received an 
order to go on shore. Immediately on landing ne 
directed his steps to the house. He was admitted 
by the owner, whom he happened to know slightly, 
having met him once before. 

The impulse which had prompted him to go to 
the house was to address the girl whom he had 
admired. On seeing her he immediately besought 
her to become his wife. The girl, it seems, con- 
ceived an affection as warm and as sudden as he had 
felt for her; and after the lapse of a few short days 
they were man and wife. 

The surname of this lovely Brazilian girl of the 
province of Santa Catharina, who became, under 
such peculiarly romantic circumstances, the wife 
of Garibaldi, has never been revealed. In all the 
biographies of our hero she is alone mentioned by 
her Christian name of Anita. 

She seems to have been a brunette of a rich, 
warm complexion, with black and piercing eyes; 
of a beautifully rounded figure, and a sort of queen- 
ly majesty of deportment; active, daring, high- 
spirited, and in every respect worthy of being the 
companion for life of such a man as Garibaldi. 

Many anecdotes are told of her courage. 

Searcely had she been married to our hero, and 
had gone to sea with him, than they were threat- 
ened with an attack by the enemy, who were far 
superior to them in numbers. Garibaldi wanted 
Anita to land, but she steadily refused to accede to 
his request, and, as from the bottom of his heart he 
admired her courage and was proud of it, he did 
not urge his point, but allowed her to do as she 


Not only did Anita remain on board the vessel, 
but she staid on deck during the whole of the en- 
gagement, and even took a part in it, inspiriting 
the crew to acts of desperate courage by her own 
example, Snatching a carbine from the hands of 
a man who had been shot down dead at her feet, 
she kept up a repeated fire on the enemy. 

During the which lasted five hours, 
Garibaldi, as he says himself, experienced the great- 
est shock he ever felt in his life. 


springing 
find her a corpse, when she rose to her feet, covered 
with the blood of the men who had fallen close te 
her, but quite unhurt. ; 
Garibaldi begged her to go below and remain 
there until the action was over. 
go below,” was her reply, ‘but only to 
drive out the cowards who are skulking there ; 
for 
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cartridges. Tip Senstens Bee ent wee leaps up by 
the Garibaldians against their enemy made her sus- 
pect that their ammunition would fail them if they 
were not constantly supplied with it. Accordingly 
she went to the principal scene of the engagement. 
She had not been there Jong when she saw about 
twenty or thirty of the Brazilian horse coming 
down upon the baggage-train at full gallop. 

As she was both a good rider and well mounted 
she might have taken to flight and saved herself; 
but she was of too heroical a spirit to do so. She 
remained on the spot, encouraging the soldiers to 
fire upon the Imperialists as soon as they came 
within range. A volley emptied several saddles; 
but the enemy were successful in their charge, and 
Anita, being surrounded, was called upon to sur- 
render. 

Instead of doing so she clapped spurs to her 
horse, and dashed through the enemy’s lines with 
the intention of joining her husband; and was gal- 
loping off when she was struck by a pistol-shot 
through her hat, which carried away some of her 
hair without injuring her skull. 

And perhaps she would have effected her escape 
had the horse not been shot through the head, caus- 
ing it to fall dead on the ground, and throw her 
heavily on the turf. She was then forced to sur- 
render, and was taken to the Colonel of the enemy. 

Heroically brave in danger, she became, if possi- 
ble, still more sublime in calamity. In presence 
of the commander of the Imperialist forces she 
would not allow him to speak with contumely and 
disdain of the soldiers of Rio Grande. 


—_——_—_——_—X—JmKa:— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AMERICAN BADGE MANU- 
FACTORY. Regulation Badges 
for 4th, 9th, 10th, 14th, 16th, 19th, 
20th, and 23d Army Corps, in 
sterling silver, $150 cach. Agents 


R. KEITH & ©O., 15 John 








18 A. C. Silver, $1 50. 





Be not 
STIFF-NECKED. 


When judiciously used, BRANDRETH'’S PILLS seldom 
fail to cure, because they purify the blood. If we are sick 
from any cause, we owe it to ourselves to use ‘his remedy 
which Providence places within our reach. 

Read the following in proof: 

New Yor, July 8, 1851. 
Dr. BRANDRETH : 

Sm: A boy of mine was subject to fits from his infancy 
—his case was considered hopeless by the doctors, who 
thought he would be subject to them for life. “After they 
had given him up, I was recommended to try your pills, 
and, without much faith, did try them, using them accord- 
ing to your printed directions. Four years ago I com- 
menced giving them to him, and, to my great joy and re- 
lief, he has had but one RETURN onxy of his affliction 
sinee. I consider him now perfectly cured. 

The extraordinary benefit they did him makes me al. 
ways recommend them to my friends, and I would be glad 
that everybody knew their value. The case was the worst 
possible: he would have been helpless and almost useless- 
ly unfit for any kind of business, from the length and se- 
verity of each attack—often lasting a whole night, and 
leaving him for two or three days afterward entirely pros. 
trate from weakness. Every kind of treatment was also ex- 
ternally applied that was professionally advised. You 
may therefore judge what good reason I have for letting 
you have this statement in acknowledgment for the benefit 
received, and for the purpose of letting those who may be 
hesitating under similar circumstances, have my testimo- 
ny in confirmation of the reliability of the other certificate, 
and perfect confidence, like myself, in the value of the pills. 

. Yours respectfully, 
JOHN WEBB, No, 18-Beekman St. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORE. 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


Great Peime | Distribution 


Gold Watches, Diamond 3 anc Elegant Jewelry, 
and Fancy Goods, 
WORTH $500,000. 

T. BENTON & CoO., 
Jewelers, 195 Broadway, New York. 
Send 20 Cents for a chance. 

NO BLANKS. 

You MAY get a WATCH or DIAMOND RING for ONE 
DOLLAR, which you do not pay until you know what you 
have drawn. You MUST get the VALUE of your money. 

Entire guaranteed in all cases, Six certifi- 
cates for $1; ‘Thirteen for for $2. AGENTS WANTED.— 
Send a stamp for « Circular. All letters should be ad- 
dressed, T. BENTON & CO., Box 5576 P. O., New York. 

Something that that every one wants. Send red stamp for 
Gireular. T, E. BRYAN, 87 Nassau Street, N, Y. 


Howard’s “Improved 
SWEAT.PROOF 
Soldier’s Money-Belt. 


Every Soldier can have one sent to him 
free of by encloeing $2 50 or $3 
Address 











return mail, 
according to 
the q 
HOWARD BELT CO., 486 Broadway, New York. 
BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) 
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U. S. 7-30 LOAN. 


The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice that eub- 
scriptions will be received for Coupon Treasury Notes, 
payable three years from Aug. 15th, 1864, with semi-an- 
nual interest at the rate of seven and three-tenths per 
cent. per annum—principal and interest both to be paid 
in lawful money. 

These Notes will be convertible at the option of the 
holder at maturity, into six per cent. gold-bearing bonds, 
payable not less than five nor more than twenty years 
from their date, as the Government may elect. They will 
be issued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1000, and 
$5000, and all subscriptions must be for fifty dollars or 
some multiple of fifty dollars. 

The Notes will be transmitted to the owners free of 
transportation charges as soon after the receipt of the 
original Certificates of Deposit as they can be prepared. 

As the Notes draw interest from August 15, persons 
making deposits subsequent to that date must pay the in- 
terest accrued from date of note to date of deposit. 

Parties depositing twenty-five thousand dollars and up- 
ward for these Notes at any one time will be allowed a 
commission of one quarter of one per cent., which will be 
paid by the Treasury Department upon the receipt of a 
bill for the amount, certified to by the officer with whom 
the deposit was made. No deductions for commissions 
must be made from the deposits. 


Special Advantages of this Loan. 

Ir 18 4 NaTionaL Savines Bang, offering a higher 
rate of interest than any other, and the best security. 
Any savings bank which pays its depositors in U.S. Notes 
considers that it is paying in the best circulating medium 
in the country, and it can not pay in any thing better, 
for its own assets are either in Government securities or in 
notes or bonds payable in Government paper. 

It is equally convenient as a temporary or permanent 
investment. The notes can always be sold for within a 
fraction of their face and accumulated interest, and are 
the best security with banks as collaterals for diseounts. 


Convertible into a Six per cent. 5-20 
Gold Bond. 

In addition to the very liberal interest on the notes for 
three years, this privilege of conversion is now worth 
about three per cent. per annum, for the current rate for 
5-20 Bonds is not less than nine per cent. premium, and 
before the war the premium on six per cent. U. 8. stocks 
was over twenty per cent. It will be seen that the actual 
profit on this loan, at the present market rate, is not less 
than ten per cent. per annum. 


Its Exemption from State or Municipal 
Taxation. 

But aside from all the advantages we have enumerated, 
a special Act of Congress exempts all Bonds and Treasury 
Notes from locai taxation. On the average, this exemp- 
tion is worth about two per cent. per annum, according 
to the rate of taxation in various parts of the country, 

It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as those issued by the Government. In 
all other forms of indebtedness, the faith or ability of pri- 
vate parties, or stock companies, or separate communities, 
only, is pledged for payment, while the whole property of 
the country is held to secure the discharge of all the ob- 
ligations of the United States. 

While the Government offers the most liberal terms for 
its loans, it believes that the very strongest appeal will be 
to the loyalty and patriotism of the people. 

Duplicate certificates will be issued for all deposits, 
The party depositing must endorse upon the original cer- 
tificates the denomination of notes required, and whether 
they are to be issued in blank or payable to order. When 
so endorsed it must be left with the officer receiving the 
deposit, to be forwarded to the Treasury Department. 

SUBSORIPTIONS WILL BB RECEIVED by the Treasurer of 
the United States, at Washington, the several Assistant 
Treasurers and designated Depositaries, and by all Na- 
tional Banks which are depositaries of public money, and 

ALL RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 
throughout the country will give further information and 

AFFORD EVERY FACILITY T@ SUBSCRIBERS. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL INVALIDS. 
The Peruvian Syrup 


(A protected solution of the protoxide of iron) supplies the 
Blood with its Vital Princi or Life Element, Iron, 
thereby 


1¢0e, and New Lirs into all 
parts of the system. Pamphlets free. 
J. P. DINSMORE, 401 Broadway, N. Y. 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
A Real Pain Extractor. 


It reduces the moet angry-looking swellings and in- 
yr Old Sores, Wounds, Burns, Scalda, 
, St ake Only 25 cents a box. Sold 
J. DINSMORE Broadway, N. Y., and by 
EE 


LADIES’ LETTER. 


Five ANaTomicaL ENGRAVINGS. 

Has information never before published. 

Sent free, im 8 sialod etivelope for 39 outa 

Address Box 4652, New York Post-Office. 


mes of WP accissnos Point. 
By Cush Bows 


$7 50. a rt a; Hal Moron, 


#o, “Fubied Day mails ce ensign oF poten 
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“One of Many.” 


A Soldier's letter to Profesor Holloway. The following 
letter is among the last received from the Army of Gen'l 
Grant. It is only one of many hundreds of genuine let- 
ters which are kept on file at the United States Agency 
for the sale of Holloway's Medicines, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 

CuaTTanooca, Tenn., 
January 31st, 1864. 

Professor Holloway, Sir—I have used a few Boxes of 
your excellent Pills, and now I send money for twe boxes. 
If the sum is not the required amount, send me one box, 
and let me know what is the required sum. I think if 
some of your circulars, &c., were here, there would be a 
great many of the boys sending to you for Pills. The 
Army doctors are not the best in the world. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
L. T. MULCREAN, 
2d Minn. Vols., Head-Quarters 8d Division, 14th 
Army Corps, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


= WANTED!WANTED!~—™ 


Whiskers and Moustaches.—Dr. 
is the most powerful stimulant in the 
Odor will force a full set of Whiskers or Sieenses in five 
weeks, upon the smoothest face, without stain or injury 
to the skin. Warranted, or money refunded. Also, 
on Bald Heads in six weeks. Sent, mo @ > 
for $1. Testi i Address DR. C. 
BRIGGS, Drawer <008, Chicago, Tis. 


Printing-Press for Sale. 
One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price $3500. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pear! St., N.Y. 


Shults’ ent, warranted to produce a full set 


of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C, F, SHULTS, Troy, N, Y. 























PATENT MOSQUITO NETS. 


For sale by 
G.L. & J.B. Kelty, No. 359 Broadway. 





ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
No, 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Ds YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
ee ee free, to any address, on receipt of an sr- 
der. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Attention Company! 


Clark's Ongnent, stimulant. Each packet 
warranted moustaches 








to the skin. aay pee Ee BS Steees.cne 
i res ads as neguantateh be by informing me of the fact, 
can have their returned them at an - y= within 
8 months from da: day of parthate, sp % Sent sealed 
and paid, 00 ony ebdveen, om Seesiph the money. 
addres ey 
P. O. Drawer 118, 
Albany, N. Y. 





$ Month.—Active and reliable Agents in the 
Araya eer 


onorable 
to toT. & rae GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, New York. 


“The West Indian Hair 


Curler,” 


Warranted to curl the yely- and ~ hair, on 
the first wy into giets or waving mass- 
pub. curls. to any address on receipt of $1 00. Ad- 

WAUD GILBERT LYON, 
Box 5251, New York Post-Office. 








Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
No. 81 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
Opposite the Post-Office. 

CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION OVER 
$1,700,000. 

The triennial dividend of profits of this company has 
resulted in a bonus or addition to the policy of more than 











J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPO! hig tt Ht, OFFERED 
TO es Goon EWELR 





The Great Inside Route for 


BOSTON. 
Stonington Steamboat Line, 


THE QUICKEST! 
THE SAFEST! 
THE MOST DIRECT! 

Avoiding “Point Judith.” 
Tho Magnificent Steamer 

“COMMONWEALTH,” 
Capt. J. W. Williams, 

On Torspars, Tovnspays, and Sarorpars, 

The Llegant Steamer 

“PLYMOUTH ROCE,” 

Capt. J. C. Geer, 


On Monpars, Wepnespare, and Farpayra, 
at Five O'clock P.M. 


boats start from Pier No, 1 “td 


— travellers to be the largest, strongest, 
os comfortable, and best that have ever run in Ameri- 
can waters. In summer winter, in storm and 
the ‘* Commonwealth” and “ Rock" invariably 
make the passage. pi 

Sumptuous s tionsly furnished state. 
soma sae mashed teat of these “ floating palaces," 

Sure 
made with Newport, the Wi Se eens 


South shores in 
ag the White 
and State-Rooms may be secured at Harnden’s 
Exprons Olice, 14 Brontoay. eed 
No, 115 WEST New Y¥ 
16 WASHINGTON =a 


Btreet, Boston, 
_M. K SIMON: 
Merchants’ Nevigation toed Treaportetion Co. 


Old Eyes Made New. 


Pet Da png tm wa'S dona or medine 


mail, free, on receipt of 10 cents, 
EB. B FOOTE, LD, 
1180 Broadway, New York. 


TOOTH WASH. 


GENTLEMEN WILL FIND Burnett's Oriental Tooth Wash 
an effectual detergent after emoking. 


Pr No Inkstand require?, Que @il- 
ing Wnts tH hour.” Als ca "49 Sava 
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Iyquirise Yourn. “What, like you, Mama?” 
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orsée called a Cob?” 
because he has a thick body and short légs!” 
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FISK & HATCH. 
Barkors and Dealers in Government 
Securities. 
at Mo. 38 Wal Strget, New York. 

& SON, 
MErascHAUM MANUFACTURERS, 


692 Broadway, Near 4th &t., N. Y., 
Wholesale and a cut to 











euler, or $8 for sample pipe. 


4A Word to oar Fair — Health the 
basis of Leauty.—Pimples, biotches, ané all skin diseases. 
—A clear complexion {ts not only essential to female love- 
liness, but it is equally an external eyidence of health— 
while sallowness, pim , and all entaneous eruptions are 
indicative of a disturbed evadition of thestomach and liv- 
er, Upon these organs the famous aperient and tonic 
loway's Pit's, act with a directness, precision, 





known as 

and rapidity unpsralieied in M Science, while the 
Ointment es the ¥ of the, skin, and imparts a 
tiiMlancy reveate tint to that délicate envelope. Ali 


with cosiaetics, oo they are not only but bighty 
dangerous to health, 

*.* &oid at the saanufectory of Professor Hopzoway, $0 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


Wm. Knabe & Co., 


Macufacturers of 
Z = SES. ned MEDAL 
Grand and Square 
Baltimore, Md. 
Certificates of excellence from 
Thalberg, Gottschalk, Strakosch, G. Satter, 
atid other leading artists. 
Every Instrument warranted for 
FIVE YEARS. 
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a a APRILYIS® 1864 waugy eget 
Enaniéled White, 5 cia, ; 75 cts. ; ‘“Snow-white,” 


Pearl, 
$1; “Linen Finished,’ Miusion Stitehed, * corrugated,” 
$1 25; Suitable Tie, $1 JeaneretyT3 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


VERBIILYE & CO. 
No. 44 Wall Street, New York, 
Bankers and Dealcrs in all kinds of Government Stocks, 
VU. S. 7.30 Treasury Notes, 
tonverted into 6 per cent. Bonds of 1881. 


Tee Bonds ot New 10-40 Lean on hand for 
framediate delivery. 











PRESIDENTIAL 
Campaign Medals. 


Of every dereripiion now ready in Pin and Medel. ‘Trade 
ovders solicited and promptly filled at. Factory prices, 
Whotesale Pepot Campaign Medal Co.,436 Broadway, N.Y 
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Cared by But pine For descriptive 
address 1. CO. L. Meare & Uc., 277 W. 28d St., 
Kendall’s Amboline 

Fe> the Hair. 





WARING & CO., 
& Dey Street, New York. 


1864 —-- 1864 
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Proor 
endwayy 3X. und cea in every town nde. | 


A SWEET AND 
PERFUMED BREATH. 


What or gentleman would remain under the curse 
of 6 denareasie antag sinks tt cohen Oe 
BALM OF THOUSAND FLO 


How many friends SUBIRCr 18 80 
TE, your nearest friend will not mention’ it; and 
you are yourself of the To effect a radical 
cure, use the Balm as a tooth-wash night and morning. 
For infants, x few drops poured into 
a basin of waterwill all fever, tetter, ce. 
When used for washing night and morning, it eradicates 
all Tan, ‘kles, rendering the skin sofi 


and 
and white, free from blemish, . 
Price 7§ Cents, For sale by ali Druggists. 





ears 
wT 
Arms end Military Goods 
of évery description. 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


19 Maiden Lana, NEW YORK. = 22 John Street, 


31 Rue du Chateau d'Eaa, 154 Sand Strect, 
Paris. ham. 





The Exquisite Toilet Articles of the 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE OF N. Y. 
Send for a prospectus as below. 

Venaicer pe Touerte, Cosmetic, Restora- 
tive and Sanitary, $b 2% and 65 cts, per bettie. Japox- 
toa, For THe Hare, Evgeant, Carrarn, but only. barm- 
lead restorative, $1 and 50 cts. per bottle. Hetur Pao- 
cour, THE DeLigutru. On, T5cts. Mae- 
noua PHILocomE, Tur Exquisite Po- 
MADE, TS cts, One sixth off by the dozen. 
If your druggist has not these 
tke no other, but remit with r order 
to VICTOR E. MAUG 115 Chambers 
St., N. Y., sole agent for Society, and 
you will receive carefully packed. 











$15 


Made easy by every Agent who sells gur Great New and 
Size and | 


Wonderful Extra Large Prize Pack- 
=. $25 can ne Ape in a few hours by smart ts. 
reatest money-making bust of the Eaclt Pack: 
~ Ape Papen bnteleeen Peus, Pe ~ km 
as » ™ 
blems, Ladies’ Paris Fashion oe 
work, Cottage Com Parlor 
Amusements, G: for Letter Writers, Ways te 
Get Rich, Gents’ Pocket Calendars for the Year, Union 


specennates, fone 8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau 


all 
vings, Rich and Costly Presents of Fashionable Jew~ 
elry, ete., ete., ete. Agents 


teed $15 per day. A 
eee ty ye a 


Per Day, $15 


Kinds, Recipes, Gamea, 


extra premium in- 
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* Having the 


worn in 
any other 
ute with 


a 
Miliary Alen and Tee to of the Union 
on the receipt of 90 cents. ay enter Se 
Agents Wantep in every Town in the Union. 
8. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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AMAAJU LIMA 


and Travellers they are invaluable. 


AND RETAIL. 














Pocket 


Warranted superior to any other Pistol of the kind. 











REVOLVER. 


and Belt Revolvers. Sold by the Trade gen- 
















































Painting. 


The undersigned is fully prepared to do all plain and 


ornamental painti nee best manner at short 
JAS. NEWHOUSE, 272 Eligabeth St., N. Y. 





Grayvs 
Patent 
Molde d 


Prankenihal & Bra. ¢ fais 
Leuis; Bradford Bros., Milwaukee; 
Co,, 7 40.18 Teboupitouias St., N. 0. 
The New Books of the Season, 
Published. by —8 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Naw Yous. 
S37 Seat by Mail, Postage prepaid, om receipt of Price. 
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HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EU- 








: AND THE EAST. Being a Guide through 
Spemiee: tebe diate Paes ee tenes tee 
TR 
a Railroad 
a Col- 
ee, 
Southwestern, 
the Habits 
Tail- 


























